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Fort  Warren,  Georges  Island 


-  Introduction 

A  trip  to  Georges  Island  and  Fort  Warren  is  not  simply  a  six  mile  excursion  out  into  IJoston  Harbor.   Rather 
it  is  a  journey  in  time  and  space  with  many  opportmuties  for  learnmg  as  well  as  liaving  a  good  time.  As  the 
boat  travels  across  the  water  you  will  be  introduced  to  the  processes  which  took  place  over  thousands  or' 
years  leading  to  the  tbrmaiion  of  the  islands  and  harbor.   Landing  on  Georges  Island,  your  visit  will  give  an 
impression  ot"  uni<|ue  aspects  of  island  lite.   Another  dimension  of  the  journey  is  to  be  carried  back  in  iiistory 
I  15  years  to  the  era  of  rhe  Civil  War  as  you  enter  Ft)rt  Warren.  Tlie  mauniticani  ;.,raniie  construction  is  a 
testament  to  a  bygone  era.  Walking  across  the  parade-ground,  through  casemates  and  up  on  the  ramparts 
y»)u  get  a  feeling  t'or  life  at  the  fort,  f'rom  the  observation  tower  you  will  have  an  excellent  view  of  many 
of  the  islands  in  the  harbor  as  well  as  Boston  and  other  towns  along  the  coast.  >Seen  I'rom  the  harbor,  ail  of 
these  views  take  on  a  very  different  perspective,  providing  new  ways  of  thinking  about  an  area  which  you 
know  well  on  land.  We  hope  that  your  trip  will  be  enjoyable  and  that  you  will  use  this  study  guide  to  get 
the  most  from  your  visit. 

Preparation  for  your  visit 

A  bit  of  preparation  before  visiting  the  island  and  fort  will  help  to  make  your  day  more  pleasant.  The 
temperature  on  the  island  lends  to  be  ten  to  twenty  degrees  cooler  than  Boston.  Alst)  a  visit  to  the  fort 
involves  much  walking  and  many  opportunities  to  get  dirty.  A  suggested  check  list  Tor  ihe  visit  should 
include  rugged  clothing,  l  i  extra  sweater,  shoes  suitable  for  walking,  lunch,  supplies  for  projects,  and 
cameras.  Remember  that  you  will  be  on  an  island,  and  anything  that  is  forgotten  will  have  to  be  done  with- 
out for  the  entire  day.  There  is  a  concession  stand  on  the  island  that  sells  tbod:  with  large  groups  it  might 
be  best  to  bring  picnic  lunches  along. 

The  administration  building  for  Georges  Island  is  located  at  the  head  of  the  pier.  Restrooms  are  located 
at  the  rear  of  this  building.  In  addition  emergency  facilities  such  as  first  aid,  police,  and  radio  contact  with 
the  mainland  are  in  the  front  of  the  building.  This  section  of  the  building  is  only  tor  emergency  use. 

Ff  your  class  is  picnicking  on  the  island,  you  may  use  the  picnic  areas  both  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  pier 
but  the  area  to  the  left  is  reserved  by  permit  only.  In  case  of  rain,  there  are  picnic  tables  in  the  Fort's  Civil 
War  hospital  room  in  Bastion  D.  For  your  return  trip,  any  changes  in  boat  schedule  will  be  listed  on  the 
blackboard  attached  to  the  white  fire  equipment  box  at  the  head  of  the  pier. 

Warning.  While  efforts  are  continuously  being  made  to  eliminate  hazards  for  visitors  to  the  fort,  there  are 
still  some  dangerous  areas.  Students  should  be  warned  against  going  beyond  fences  and  danger  signs. 
Caution  is  urged  in  all  other  areas. 

Use  of  Study  Guide 

This  study  guide  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  teachers  preparing  to  take  a  class  to  Georges  Island  and  Fort  Warren 
for  a  fieldtrip.  Because  the  guide  will  be  used  for  many  grade  levels,  we  have  provided  a  wide  array  of  infor- 
mation for  you  to  choose  from.  The  guide  has  been  divided  into  two  main  sections;  I.  Boat  trip  to  Georges 
Island;  II.  Tour  of  the  Fort.  The  maps  of  the  Harbor  and  Fort  included  in  the  study  guide  use  letters  and 
numbers  to  indicate  points  of  interest.  These  are  given  next  to  the  tour  subtitles  m  the  text  and  should  help 
key  the  discussion  to  these  locations.  In  each  of  these  sections,  descriptive  information  has  been  combined 
with  a  related  concept  or  interpretation.  There  are  also  suggestions  for  learning  activities  which  the  students 
can  pursue  while  at  the  fort  or  back  in  the  classroom. 

At  the  end  of  the  study  guide  you  will  find  a  glossary  which  we  have  intended  as  a  ready  reference  for  terms 
and  names  that  may  have  slipped  your  mind  momentarily.  A  list  of  related  sites  is  also  included  which 
might  be  useful  for  future  field  trips,  or  discussion  in  case  students  have  already  visited  these  places.  Finally 
there  is  a  list  of  source  material  related  to  Boston  Harbor.  Georges  Island  and  Fort  Warren. 


L  THE  BOAT  TRIP 

Introduction 

For  most  students  a  boat  trip  is  an  unusual  experience  and  can  generate  a  high  degree  of  excitement.  In 
addition  there  is  a  certain  disorientation  in  which  perspectives  change  and  landmarics  shift  in  relationship  to 
one  another.  On  land  we  are  in  familiar  surroundings  with  landmarks  such  as  a  tail  building,  an  old  church 
or  a  statue  all  clearly  defined.  Even  moving  into  an  unfamiliar  part  of  town,  streets  and  buildings  continue 
to  provide  familiar  clues  for  fmding  direaions. 

However  once  on  the  water  we  are  in  a  different  environment  with  a  new  set  of  visual  clues  as  well  as  a  new 
view  of  old  familiar  landmarks.  The  skyline  of  Boston  seen  from  a  boat  may  seem  a  bit  foreign.  Thus  travel 
on  the  sea  forces  us  to  find  new  ways  to  orient  ourselves.  Sailors  have  had  to  devise  other  methods  for  find- 
ing their  way  across  the  oceans  which  have  included  the  traditional  magnetic  compass  and  use  of  the  stars 
and  the  recent  addition  of  radio  direction  finders  and  satellites.  As  a  possible  discussion  students  might 
indicate  how  Boston  and  the  fuwbor  seem  to  change  during  the  boat  trip,  and  how  they  might  give  directions 
CO  get  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  harbor.   Tfiey  also  might  want  to  look  into  the  methods  ancient 
peoples  used  for  navigation  as  well  as  the  navigation  techniques  of  the  people  living  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water  provides  only  a  part  of  the  picture  of  Boston  Harbor.  In  fact,  what  you 
don't  see  is  as  important  and  interesting  as  what  you  do  see.  In  the  water  live  various  plants  and  animals, 
and  on  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  are  clues  to  the  formation  of  the  islands  and  harbor. 


Glaciers 

Vast  masses  of  glacial  ice  have  passed  over  the  Boston  region  at  four  different  times.  The  formation  of  a 
glacier  is  much  like  taking  a  snowball  and  crushing  it  in  your  hands  until  it  becomes  ice.  Glaciers  have 
formed  when  more  snow  falls  in  winter  than  can  melt  in  summer.  A  decrease  in  annual  temperature  or  an 
increase  in  snowfall  would  start  the  formation  of  a  glacier,  but  what  caused  these  changes  or  even  if  we  can 
expect  another  glacier  is  not  known. 

The  last  glacier  sat  heavily  over  Boston  from  18,000  years  ago  until  1 1 ,000  or  12,000  years  ago.  This  glacier 
caused  dramatic  changes  in  the  coastline.  The  sheer  weight  of  2000  feet  of  ice  pressed  the  land  down  hun- 
dreds of  feet.  The  ice  of  the  glacier  was  formed  from  water  that  otherwise  would  have  been  in  the  ocean. 
The  result  of  the  compres<%d  land  and  the  smaller  volume  of  seawater  was  a  coastline  almost  two  hundred 
mile«  farther  out  than  it  is  today. 
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The  glacier  did  not  sit  in  one  place,  but  moved  slowly  across  the  Boston  region  from  the  northwest  to  the 
southeast.  As  the  glacier  moved,  its  bottom  became  a  giant  rasp,  shaping  the  land  into  valleys  and  hills. 
Some  of  the  islands  we  see  today  in  the  harbor  as  well  as  many  of  the  hills  in  the  Boston  area  ore  land  forms 
called  drumlins.  These  were  formed  as  the  glacier  melted  and  left  behind  large  mounds  of  sand,  gravel  and 
boulders  which  had  been  accumulated  during  its  advance.  By  contrast,  the  Blue  Hills  visible  to  the  south- 
west of  Boston  are  made  of  bedrock  rather  than  glacial  deposits.  Because  of  the  way  drumlins  were  shaped 
by  the  glaciers  they  usually  occur  in  groups;  so  as  you  look  across  the  harbor  today  you  can  follow  these 
land  forms  across  the  water  and  up  onto  the  rolling  land  around  Boston. 

Actually,  you  can  think  of  Boston  Harbor  as  a  drowned  valley  with  the  islands  as  the  tops  of  the  former 
hills.  It  was  not  too  long  ago,  in  fact,  that  the  harbor  was  not  covered  with  water  but  was  a  marsh  with  the 
Mystic,  Charles,  Qielsea  and  Neponset  Rivers  flowing  through  it  to  the  ocean.  These  submarme  river  beds 
now  form  the  main  ship  chaimels  of  the  Harbor. 
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Plants  and  Animals 

Living  in  the  harbor  are  plants  and  animals  that  we  see  little  of.  Most  of  the  organisms  live  beneath  the  sur- 
face so  that  we  see  only  those  forms  of  life  that  float,  are  exposed  at  low  tide  or  breath  air  and  must  come 
to  the  surface. 

One  of  the  animals  that  might  be  seen  on  the  boat  trip  are  the  floating  jellyfish.  These  exquisitely  beautiful 
and  graceful  creatures  are  often  seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  summer.  Most  people,  however,  come  across 
jellyflsh  on  the  beach,  where  they  are  dull  and  lifeless.  In  this  condition  you  cannot  appreciate  their  true 
interesting  or  pulsating  mode  of  propulsion. 

The  tide  uncovers  an  area  of  the  shoreline  that  holds  large  numbers  of  living  organisms.  Rockweed.  mussels, 
clams,  barnacles  and  periwinkles  all  are  to  be  seen  at  low  tide.  Barnacles  can  also  be  seen  on  pier  pilings. 
However  most  sea  life  remains  hidden  from  us.  What  we  don't  see  from  the  boat  are  the  areas  of  kelp,  the 
great  numbers  of  flounders  that  often  almost  cover  the  bottom,  the  crabs  hiding  in  old  cans,  the  lobsters 
concealed  in  rock  crevasses,  and  the  codflsli  which  once  formed  the  basis  of  Boston's  wealth.  Many  of  these 
hidden  sea  creatures  can  be  seen  at  the  New  England  Aquarium. 

There  is  one  animal  of  interest  that  lives  in  the  harbor  and  is  different  from  the  others  living  in  the  water. 
This  is  the  Harbor  Seal,  which  unlike  fish  and  clams  is  an  air  breathing  animal.  Even  though  the  seal  can 
spend  a  great  amount  of  time  under  water,  it  must  come  to  the  surface  to  breath.  However  you  will  prob- 
ably not  see  a  seal  because  they  are  usually  only  in  the  harbor  during  the  winter.  Other  animals  associated 
with  the  water  surface  are  the  rather  obvious  gulls.  If  you  look  carefully  you  will  notice  more  than  one 
type.  The  three  most  numerous  are  rather  close  copies  of  one  another.  Observe  the  differences  in  the 
pictures  of  the  Greater  Blackbacked,  Herring,  and  Ring  Billed  gulls  and  see  if  you  can  spot  these  three  var- 
ieties in  the  harbor. 

Leaving  the  Dotk 

The  boat  trip  to  Georges  Island  usually  follows  a  slightly  different  course  than  the  returning  trip,  so  that  the 
visitor  will  get  a  more  complete  view  of  the  harbor.  The  usual  course  has  been  indicated  on  the  map  of  the 
harbor  so  that  you  can  anticipate  what  you  will  see.  Often  a  running  commentary  is  given  by  the  boat  per- 
sonnel, but  as  a  further  aid  we  are  including  a  discussion  of  the  points  of  interest  that  you  will  be  passing. 

Boston  Harbor 

Boston  Harbor  is  made  up  of  the  Inner  and  Outer  Harbors.  The  Inner  Harbor  is  the  bustling  port  surrounded 
by  the  urban  heart  of  Metropolitan  Boston.  The  Outer  Harbor  is  divided  into  the  three  Bays  of  Dorchester, 
Quincy  and  Hingham.  The  two  harbor  regions  encompass  approximately  50  square  miles  and  ore  dotted  with 
30  islands  totaling  1200  acres.  This  is  all  bounded  by  180  miles  of  coastline. 


As  the  boat  leaves  the  wharf  located  in  Boston  Inner  Harbor,  you  can  look  behind  you  up  the  Mystic  River 
toward  the  Charlestown  Naval  Yard  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  The  historic  U.S.S.  Constitution  is 
berthed  there  and  the  wooden  masts  of  "Old  Ironsides"  can  be  seen  nestled  in  among  the  steel  vessels. 

Located  along  both  sides  of  the  Inner  Harbor  are  piers.  Those  on  the  left  are  used  by  the  Navy  and 
Immigration  Service,  and  those  on  the  right  are  used  for  shipping  and  as  the  home  of  the  Boston  fishing  fleet. 
The  fish  pier  should  be  noticable  from  its  attendant  swarm  of  gulls. 

Logan  Airport 

As  you  travel  to  the  islands,  the  coming  and  going  of  aircraft  are  extremely  apparent.  Logan  International, 
the  nation's  eighth  largest  airport,  is  located  to  your  left.  The  airport  is  the  product  of  man  filling  a  pan  of 
the  harbor.  Noddle,  Bird.Govemor,  .Appleand  Hog  Islands  were  leveled  in  the  process.  Today  the  Inner 
Harbor  is  quite  constricted.  Once  Boston,  South  Boston  and  Charlestown  were  peninsulas,  but  over  the 
last  two  hundred  years  mud  fiats  and  ddal  marshes  between  these  peninsulas  have  been  filled  with  earth. 
Logan  Airport  alone  occupies  2000  acres  of  what  was  once  harbor. 

Castle  Island 

Across  the  main  channel  from  the  airport  is  a  large  crane  used  to  unload  containerized  cargo  from  freighters. 
Located  beyond  the  crane  is  Castle  Island.  Though  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  mainland,  up  until  the  I930's 
Castle  Island  was  a  true  island.  Owing  to  the  island's  key  position,  the  fort  located  there  occupied  a  major 
role  in  the  defense  of  the  Inner  Harbor.  The  granite  structure  you  see  is  Fort  independence,  which  has  a 
rich  military  history.  The  original  stronghold,  constructed  in  1 634,  was  a  "castle  with  mud  wails."  In  1644 
six  neighboring  towns  agreed  to  the  building  of  a  new  three  story  brick  defense  work.  A  fire  destroyed  this 
structure  in  1 673  and  it  was  replaced  by  a  four  bastion  stone  fort  named  Castle  William,  honoring  England's 
King  William  III. 

During  the  Colonial  unrest  immediately  before  the  Revolution.  Castle  SVilliam  was  considered  a  safe  storage 
place  for  the  infamous  stamps  of  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765.  The  fort  served  the  Royal  Governor  and  other 
Crown  officials  as  a  refuge  from  irate  Bostonians.  The  British  held  Castle  William  until  they  evacuated 
Boston  in  March  of  1776.  Before  the  troops  sailed  away  they  blew  up  the  fortification  and  destroyed  its 
ordnance.    Tliough  the  American  troops  fortified  the  island,  it  saw  no  further  action  during  the  Revolution. 

The  current  fort  was  initiated  by  President  John  Adams  in  1 7^9  and  was  to  be  named  Independence. 
Between  1801  and  1803  Jean  Foiicin.  a  French  engineer  and  designer  of  Fort  McHenry  in  Baltimore  started 
a  large  Cive  sided  brick  structure  similar  to  the  one  we  see  today.  The  present  fortification,  an  expansion  of 
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the  brick  fort,  took  almost  18  years  to  complete  and  has  housed  troops  during  every  major  war  since. 

Beyond  Castle  Island,  the  harbor  suddenly  expands  as  you  pass  into  the  Outer  Harbor.  The  waters  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  are  to  the  left  beyond  Deer  Island,  which  like  Castle  Island  is  now  connected  to  the 
mainland. 

Spectacle  Island 

Passing  on  your  right  is  Spectacle  Island.  This  island  has  as  diverse  a  history  as  any  of  the  islands  in  the 
harbor.  Named  for  its  resemblance  to  a  pair  of  eyeglasses,  the  island  was  once  covered  by  timber  which  was 
used  in  the  early  days  of  Boston  for  tlrewood.  TTirough  the  years  the  island  has  been  used  for  lumbering, 
pasturage,  and  has  been  the  site  of  two  resort  hotels,  a  rendering  plant  for  dead  horses,  a  plant  which 
extracted  grease  from  garbage,  and  finally  a  dump  for  the  City  of  Boston.  The  dump  is  still  burning  below 
the  surface  from  a  fire  started  in  1960. 

Shipping  Channel 

The  main  shipping  channel  of  Boston  Harbor  is  known  as  President  Roads.  It  passes  between  the  tip  of  Deer 
Island  and  Long  Island  Head  and  then  out  to  sea.  In  the  Roads  you  may  see  some  of  the  many  ships  bring 
Columbian  coffee,  Japanese  cars,  Philippine  mahogany  and  other  goods  from  around  the  world.  In  the 
nineteenth  centur/  the  major  shipping  channel  into  Boston  was  the  Narrows  between  Loveils  and  Georges 
Islands.  This  was  a  major  factor  in  the  placement  of  Fort  Warren  to  protect  the  harbor  from  foreign  ships. 

Long  Island 

A.  tall  tower  with  red  and  white  check  marks  Long  Island,  which  with  213  acres  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
harbor  and  is  the  only  true  island  accessible  by  bridge.  Long  Island  is  currently  the  site  of  a  chronic  disease 
hospital  operated  by  the  City  of  Boston.  Like  many  of  the  Harbor  Islands,  it  has  been  used  by  the  military. 
Fortifications  on  Long  Island  Head  were  started  in  1863  and  renovated  for  use  through  World  War  II.  Some 
of  Long  Island's  defenses  reached  the  age  of  the  guided  missle  with  the  installation  of  a  Nike  site  which  is 
now  abandoned. 

Georges  Island 

Passing  beyond  Long  Island,  the  boat  reaches  a  group  of  three  islands  separated  by  narrow  channels.  The 
imposing  walls  of  Fort  Warren  make  it  easy  to  pick  out  Georges  Island.  The  others  are  Loveils  Island  located 
to  the  north  and  Gallops  which  is  smaller  and  to  the  west. 

RETURN  BOAT  TRIP  -  Rainsford  Island 

Homeward  bound,  the  boat  may  follow  a  southern  course  past  Rainsford  Island  with  its  eroded  seaciiff. 
After  many  years  of  habitation,  Rainsford  Island  currently  has  only  the  foundation  of  its  formerly  grand 
Greek  style  hospital. 

Moon  Island 

In  turning  for  home  the  boat  passes  under  the  steel  bridge  connecting  the  forested  west  end  of  Long  Island 
to  Moon  Island.  Notice  the  extensive  erosion  at  the  base  of  the  bridge  supports.  This  is  a  dramatic  illustra- 
tion of  the  effects  of  the  storms  and  tide  that  have  been  at  work  on  all  of  the  islands.  Located  on  Moon 
Island  are  four  huge  granite  storage  tanks,  now  obsolete,  capable  of  holding  fifty  million  gallons  of  raw 
sewage.  These  tanks  were  connected  to  Boston  by  a  seven  and  a  half  foot  diameter  brick  sewer.  The  sewage 
was  released  as  the  tide  was  running  out,  and  when  this  system  was  constructed  in  1884  it  attracted  nation- 
wide attention  as  a  solution  to  pollution  in  the  Inner  Harbor.  The  Fire  Department  Training  School  is 
located  on  Moon  Island,  and  you  may  see  some  practice  fire  fighting. 
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(    I   jT^o'npson  Island 

—    Directly  ahead  of  you  as  you  pass  under  the  bridge  is  Thompson  Island.  David  Thompson  established  a 
trading  post  here  for  the  Neponset  Indians  in  1634.  The  island  was  used  for  farming  until  the  1880's  when 
farming  and  education  merged  in  a  center  for  vocational  training.  The  educational  aspect  of  the  island 
continues  today  at  The  Thompson  Education  Center  with  programs  relating  to  the  environment. 

The  boat  proceeds  between  Thompson  Island  and  Spectacle  Island  back  into  the  Inner  Harbor. 


n.  TOUR  OF  FORT  WARREN 

Brief  History  of  Georges  Island  and  Fort  Warren 

As  you  walk  about  Fort  Warren  you  will  see  the  efforts  of  a  young  America  to  protect  its  commerce  from 
the  sea  powers  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  However  the  island's  history  extends  back  considerably 
before  that  era. 

Prior  to  800  B.C.  the  harbor  was  a  marsh,  and  at  this  time  the  Indians  of  the  region  were  nomadic,  moving 
through  the  harbor  area  at  various  times  of  the  year,  living  along  the  rivers,  fishing,  gathering  shellfish, 
growing  corn,  and  trading  with  other  groups  of  Indians.  .After  this  area  was  covered  with  water,  the  Indians 
came  to  the  Itarbor  each  summer  to  take  advantage  of  the  cool  sea  breezes  and  abundant  shellfish.  The 
Indians  left  no  record  of  what  name  they  gave  to  the  island,  but  in  1710  the  island  was  named  for  Captain 
John  George,  a  Boston  merchant  and  town  official. 

Boston  became  a  great  city  largely  through  ocean  commerce,  and  accordingly  the  people  of  the  city  have 
been  concerned  about  the  condition  and  safety  of  the  harbor.  One  indication  of  this  concern  is  the  number 
of  harbor  fonifications.  The  first  military  activity  took  place  in  the  late  seventeenth  century  when  the 
island  served  as  a  gathering  place  in  King  William's  War  between  France  and  England.  During  the  Revolution 
the  French  allies  of  the  revolutionary  forces  set  up  temporary  earth  works  and  artillery  on  the  island  for 
defense  against  the  British  fieet.  These  were  abandoned  after  the  war  and  soon  eroded  away. 

Boston  Harbor  was  not  the  site  of  any  battles  during  the  War  of  1812,  but  since  many  other  seaports  such 
as  Baltimore,  Washington  and  New  Orleans  were,  the  people  of  Boston  wanted  to  make  the  harbor  secure  ia 
the  future.  In  1825  the  City  of  Boston  purchased  the  island  and  turned  it  over  to  the  federal  government  to 
build  permanent  fortifications.  These  were  to  be  named  after  Joseph  Warren,  colonial  doctor  and  revolu- 
tionary general  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Construction  of  the  seawall  around  the  island,  necessary  to  control  erosion,  was  started  in  1825  and  com- 
pleted in  1832.  Fort  construction  was  started  two  years  later  with  basic  construction  completed  in  1850. 
However  no  artillery  was  in  place  until  well  after  the  start  of  the  Civil  War.  The  construction  was  supervised 
by  Col.  Sylvanus  Thayer.  As  head  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  Thayer  came  to  Boston  after  many  years  at 
West  Point  where  he  developed  high  standards  of  engineering.  For  this  he  is  often  called  the  Father  of  West 
Point. 

The  granite  for  the  fort  came  from  quarries  in  Quincy  and  Cape  Ann.  Looking  at  the  size  of  the  stones 
you  can  get  a  good  idea  of  the  momentous  proportions  of  this  project.  The  granite  was  hauled  by  ox  cart 
from  the  quarries  and  loaded  by  means  of  hoists  onto  broad-beamed  granite  sloops  for  the  trip  out  to  the 
island.  On  arrival,  the  stones  were  fitted  and  finished  by  stone  workers  who  lived  on  the  island  during 
construction.  Students  might  find  interesting  a  discussion  of  how  such  construction  methods  differ  from 
the  M/ay  structures  are  built  today. 

This  brings  the  history  of  Georges  Island  up  to  the  Civil  War,  and  as  you  go  through  the  fort  we  will  fill  in 
the  rest  of  the  story. 


1    Mine  Building.  Materials  and  Construction  at  Fort. 


As  you  get  off  the  boat,  you  will  see  a  red-bricic  building  directly  at  the  head  of  the  pier.  This  is  the  mine 
storage  building  constructed  shonly  before  the  First  World  War.  At  the  present  it  is  used  as  the  island's 
administration  building. 

Coming  up  to  the  building  you  should  notice  the  erosion  of  the  stone  window  sills.  These  malce  an  interest- 
ing contrast  to  the  almost  complete  lack  of  weathering  of  the  granite  used  in  construction  of  the  fort. 
Obviously  granite  was  chosen  for  its  resistance  to  weather  and  to  the  artillery  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 
The  differences  in  the  qualities  of  the  construction  materials  used  at  various  times  will  become  obvious  as 
you  walk  around  the  fort.  The  granite  of  the  fort  walls  is  uniformly  gray  with  smooth  finish.  By  contrast, 
the  granite  on  the  wall  inside  the  coverface  is  varied  in  color  and  the  surface  is  a  rough  finish  called  rustica- 
tion that  was  pleasing  to  the  nineteenth  century  eye.  Almost  without  exception  the  granite  has  survived 
much  better  than  the  brick  and  cement  of  later  additions. 


^  Guard  House.  Changes  in  warfare. 


At  the  mine  storage  building  bear  left  and  head  toward  a  structure  with  three  arches  and  iron  bars.  This  is 
the  guard  house,  which  was  an  original  part  of  the  fort  design  and  was  intended  to  control  access  to  the 
main  entrance  of  the  fort.  The  soldiers  assigned  to  guard  duty  during  the  Civil  War  spent  four  hours  on 
duty  here  after  two  hours  duty  on  the  ramparts.  During  the  winter,  ramparts  duty  was  very  arduous  as 
some  bastions  were  pounded  by  waves  which  covered  the  ramparts  with  ice. 

Remember  that  Fort  Warren  has  continuously  undergone  change  since  construction  was  begun  in  1834. 
The  original  fort  was  constructed  of  granite  lined  with  brick,  and  later  modifications  and  additions  have 
been  done  in  concrete  or  brick.  These  changes  were  responses  to  changing  techniques  of  warfare.  An  arch 
added  prior  to  World  War  II  extends  from  the  guard  house  over  to  a  concrete  structure  which  served  as  a 
mine  control  center.  The  mine  storage  building  and  control  center  represent  a  shift  from  defending  the 
harbor  with  artillery  to  defending  it  with  mines. 

The  original  fort  was  designed  and  constructed  over  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Warfare  up  to  the  Civil  War 
had  changed  little  in  the  types  of  weapons  or  other  apparatus.  Thus  a  fort  could  be  planned  and  consider- 
able effort  put  into  the  quality  of  construction.  However,  the  Civil  War  was  a  turning  point  and  the  devel- 
opment of  new  arms  sped  up  considerably  with  the  introduction  of  rifled  cannons,  armored  battleships,  and 
in  later  years  planes  and  submarines.  The  response  to  these  changes  had  to  be  equally  rapid  and  is  reflected 
in  the  types  of  materials  used  and  the  quality  of  construction.  Have  the  students  point  out  the  additions 
that  have  been  made  as  you  go  through  the  fort  and  speculate  as  to  why  a  particular  change  was  necessary. 

I  Moat,  Coverface. 

After  passing  through  the  arch  you  will  find  yourself  in  the  moat.  Most  people  think  of  moats  as  being 
filled  with  water;  however,  this  moat  is  a  ditch  formed  by  the  walls  of  the  fort  and  a  long  mound  of  dirt 
called  a  coverface.  The  cross  section  up  on  the  bridge  illustrates  how  the  coverface,  moat  and  fort  are 
related  to  each  other.  The  dirt  of  the  coverface  would  absorb  direct  artillery  fire,  acting  as  a  protective 
shield  for  the  stone  work  of  the  fort.  Additionally  the  coverface  and  moat  provide  an  obstacle  in  the  event 
of  a  landing  on  the  island  by  attacking  forces.  The  walls  of  the  fort  and  the  coverface  are  methods  of  pro- 
tection that  go  back  to  the  walled  cities  of  the  middle  ages.  You  can  think  of  the  fort  walls  as  protecting 
people  and  the  coverface  protecting  the  fort.  These  ideas  were  developed  by  the  seventeenth  century  French 
military  engineer  Vauban  who  influenced  Sylvanus  Thayer,  the  designer  of  Fort  Warren.  Thayer  adapted  the 
famous  French  Star  design  of  Vauban  for  Forts  Warren  ?nd  Independence. 


^  Bridge,  Sallyport,  Demilune.  The  main  entrance  to  the  fort. 


Ahead  of  you  is  a  bridge  which  crosses  from  the  coverface  to  the  opening  in  the  fort  wall.  This  opening  is 
called  the  Sallyport  and  is  not  named  for  someone's  girl-friend  but  refers  to  the  possible  use  of  this  opening 
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for  soldiers  to  rush  through  or  **Saily  forth"  to  attack  an  enemy  force.  Going  up  the  ramp  to  the  bridge 
you  will  notice  that  the  granite  and  earth  coverface  is  curved  outward.  This  is  called  a  demUune  which 
means  half-moon  in  French.  To  your  left  at  the  top  of  the  ramp  you  will  find  an  entrance  which  allows  you 
to  go  down  into  the  fortification  of  the  demilune.  The  demilune  provides  defense  for  the  major  entry  of 
the  fort,  and  its  curved  siiape  gives  its  gims  control  of  this  entire  side  of  the  island. 

The  bridge  that  you  cross  is  a  recent  replacement  but  is  little  different  from  the  original.  Civil  War  plans  for 
the  fort  called  for  a  drawbridge,  but  this  part  of  the  plan  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out.  However 
if  you  look  up  and  to  either  side  of  the  sallyport  opening  you  will  see  some  of  the  hardware  that  would  have 
been  used  in  raising  and  lowering  the  bridge.  Inside  the  sallyport,  note  the  grooves  in  the  floor  which  gave 
men  and  horses  traction  on  the  otherwise  slippery  granite.  Notice  the  pair  of  columns  on  either  side  at  the 
middle  of  the  sallyport.  These  were  to  have  been  gmdes  for  the  portcullis  or  a  gate  which  can  be  lowered 
into  place.  This,  like  the  drawbridge,  was  never  installed. 


^  Paradeground.  Center  of  fort  life. 


Coming  through  the  sallyport,  the  large  open  area  in  front  of  you  is  the  paradeground.  In  this  area  a  great 
many  daily  activities  took  place  including  daily  muster,  troop  drill  or  marching  practice,  recreatiorul  activi- 
ties, laundry,  etc.  When  the  first  troops  arrived  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  this  area  was  littered  with 
construction  rubble.  Rather  than  train  or  prepare  for  the  war,  the  troops  had  to  clean  up  the  fort.  During 
this  work  the  soldiers  would  sing  the  popular  songs  of  the  day  and  e^n  made  up  new  ones  including  the 
famous  "John  Brown's  Body."  The  cannon  that  you  see  in  the  center  is  from  the  time  of  the  First  World 
War.  All  other  cannons  from  the  fort  have  been  removed  and  many  of  them  can  be  seen  in  town  squares 
around  eastern  Massachusetts.  We  hope  someday  to  be  able  to  retrieve  some  of  these  to  display  in  the  fort. 


^  Historic  Quaners.  Prison  Life:  Problems  and  Escapes. 


Turning  to  your  left  you  will  walk  past  a  series  of  entry  ways.  These  lead  into  a  complex  of  rooms  which 
were  used  for  living  quarters  for  the  post  officers  but  also  housed  Confederate  political  prisoners.  The  irony 
of  Fort  Warren  is  that  in  spite  of  the  excellent  planning,  engineering  and  defensive  construction,  its  most 
important  use  was  as  a  prison.  Of  course  its  island  location  made  it  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

.Among  the  Confederates  housed  in  this  section  of  the  fort  were  James  Murray  Mason  and  John  Slidell,  two 
Confederate  Commissioners,  who  were  sent  to  France  and  England  to  seek  recognition  for  their  country. 
They  were  captured  on  board  the  British  mail  ship  Trent  by  the  Union  Navy  and  brought  to  Fort  Warren  in 
November,  1861 .  Soon  after  their  capture  the  United  States  realized  that  this  act  violated  British  sovereignty 
and  might  push  her  from  her  neutral  position  over  to  the  side  of  the  South.  After  little  more  than  a  month. 
Mason  and  Slidell  were  sent  on  their  way  with  as  little  fanfare  as  possible. 

At  the  end  of  the  war  two  more  notable  prisoners  were  held  at  the  fort.  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,  Vice 
President  of  the  Confederate  State  of  America,  and  John  Reagan,  Postmaster  General,  were  captured  and 
held  for  six  months.  Stephens,  a  frail  scholarly  Southern  gentleman,  was  desperately  unhappy  during  this 
time.  John  Reagan  wrote  to  President  Andrew  Johnson  and,  appealing  to  their  common  origins  in  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Tennessee,  successfully  obtained  release  for  himself  and  Stephens.  Fort  Warren's 
career  as  a  prison  came  to  an  end  with  the  release  of  Stephens  and  Reagan. 

Generally  prisoner  accounts  of  life  at  Fort  Warren  were  very  favorable  as  expressed  in  the  first  quotation. 
The  second  quote  gives  a  different  point  of  view,  but  in  this  case  Stephens  was  in  solitary  confinement  in  the 
basement  of  Fort  Warren. 

"It  was  too  good  to  last  long,  that  life  of  ours.  Roll  call  in  the  morning  at  seven,  breakfast  at  eight,  cards,  chess,  conversation 
or  reading  until  dinner,  dinner  at  three,  coffee  and  cigars  at  fcJur.  then  came  the  postprandial  nap,  at  six  an  hour's  stroll 
around  the  ramparts  "en  parole,"  or  if  preferred  a  bath  in  the  briny  deep,  supper  at  eight,  music  until  ten,  then  naps." 

Recollections  from  a  prisoner 
"The  horrors  of  imprisonment,  close  confinement,  no  one  to  see  or  to  talk  to,  with  the  retlection  of  being  cut  off  for  I  know 
not  how  long  -  perhaps  forever  -  from  communication  with  dear  ones  at  home,  are  beyond  description." 

Reflections  oi  Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens 
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Like  prisoners  everywhere,  some  of  those  at  Fort  Warren  did  not  want  to  stay  in  the  reiative  comfort  and 
safety  of  the  Fort.  There  are  records  of  several  attempts  at  escape,  and  we  refer  you  to  Snow's  Booic  for 
colorful  accounts  (See  appendix). 

y  Bastion  C.  The  function  of  a  structure. 

Proceeding  away  from  the  Sallyport  you  will  come  to  a  small  courtyard  on  your  left.  Tliis  is  enclosed  by  the 
walls  of  Bastion  C.  Bastions  are  located  at  the  five  comers  of  the  fort  (although  some  of  these  are  not  as 
distinctive  as  Bastion  C  or  have  been  obscured  in  later  alterations  to  the  fort.)  From  the  drawing,  you  can 
see  how  their  arrowhead  shape  serves  to  give  more  wall  surface  area  in  which  to  locate  a  greater  number  of 
guns  and  to  better  advantage.  Not  only  can  the  guns  fire  perpendicular  to  the  main  walls,  but  the  shorter 
flank  walls  allow  fire  parallel  to  the  walls  in  case  of  attackers  reaching  the  walls. 

^Bakery.  Food  at  Fort  Warren. 

In  the  Bastion  C  courtyard  look  for  the  entrance  to  the  Bakery.  This  is  the  only  remaining  location  where 
food  was  prepared  at  the  fort  during  the  Civil  War.  Other  areas  were  either  in  wooden  buildings  located  in 
the  parade  ground  or  in  other  parts  of  the  fort  that  have  been  altered.  In  general  the  enlisted  men,  prisoners 
and  guards  alike,  ate  the  same  rations  -  beef,  pork,  ham,  potatoes,  bread,  and  baked  beans  on  Sunday.  In 
accounts  of  the  time,  much  fun  was  poked  at  the  bean  soup,  with  many  soldiers  being  of  the  opinion  that  it 
was  made  from  a  single  bean.  Wealthy  prisoners  often  had  their  meals  brought  to  the  fort  by  Boston 
caterers. 

y  Observation  Tower.  The  need  to  see  farther. 

Across  the  Bastion  C  courtyard  is  the  entry  to  the  observation  tower.  Be  sure  to  note  the  interesting  con- 
struction of  the  granite  stairway.  The  observation  tower  was  constructed  prior  to  World  War  I.  and  like 
other  alterations  to  the  fort  stands  out  because  it  is  not  constructed  of  granite.  Also  like  other  alterations 
it  represents  a  response  to  changes  in  warfare.  The  tower  became  an  important  part  of  fort  operations 
because  it  enabled  the  soldiers  to  see  much  farther,  which  was  necessary  to  guide  the  new  long  range  artillery 
and  for  mining  operations. 

Harbor  View.  Human  use  of  the  islands. 

Once  up  in  the  observation  tower  you  will  want  to  become  oriented  to  the  rest  of  the  islands  in  the  harbor. 
Using  the  harbor  maps,  start  by  facing  directly  out  to  sea  with  Boston  to  your  back. 

The  cluster  of  islands  you  see  in  front  of  you  is  made  up  of  nine  islands  collectively  named  the  Brewsters. 
The  famous  Boston  Light  is  easily  observed,  and  several  of  the  islands  are  unusual  because  the  low  rocky 
ones  are  bedrock  outcroppings  rather  than  drumlins.  Ninety  degrees  to  your  right  is  Peddocks  Island,  a  large 
island  made  up  of  four  drumlins.  Turning  again  90"  you  will  see  a  low  eroded  drumlin  known  as  Rainsford 
Island.  Behind  Rainsford  you  can  see  Long  Island  which  you  passed  on  the  boat.  Turning  again  you  see 
Gallops  and  Loveils,  separated  by  the  former  main  entrance  to  Boston  Harbor,  the  Narrows. 

The  islands  of  Boston  Harbor  are  largely  unused  today,  but  this  is  a  recent  phenomenon.  Human  have  left 
evidence  of  their  presence  on  the  islands  and  in  the  harbor  area  over  the  last  five  thousand  years.  As  men- 
tioned. Native  Americans  came  to  the  area  during  the  summer  to  take  advantage  of  the  cool  temperatures 
and  abundant  shellfish.  After  the  arrival  of  Europeans  these  uses  were  continued  and  many  others  added. 
Newcomers  continued  to  use  the  marine  resources  around  the  islands  and  built  summer  homes  tor  the  same 
reasons  that  brought  the  Indians  to  the  harbor.  Additionally,  as  time  passed  the  islands  were  used  for  their 
timber,  as  agricultural  land,  for  locations  for  hospitals,  prisons,  quarantine  stations,  garbage  dumps  and 
sewage  plants.  In  many  of  these  newer  uses  the  islands  functioned  to  hide  away  activities  considered  unsan- 
itary, unhealthy  or  unpleasant.  Just  as  the  location  of  the  islands  has  influenced  man's  use.  in  turn  man's 
use  of  the  islands  has  had  an  influence  on  the  islands  as  indicated  by  erosion,  construction,  and  changes  in 
plant  and  animal  life. 
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In  looking  around  the  fiarbor  There  are  several  things  that  you  can  have  the  students  think  about  and  point 
out.  Have  them  look  for  various  types  of  land  forms  such  as  drumlins  (most  islands),  bedrock  formations 
(some  of  the  Brewsters  and  the  Blue  Hills),  sand  bars  or  spits  (running  off  Great  Brewster  towards  Georges 
Island)  and  erosion  (both  natural  and  man  caused).  Also  have  the  students  point  out  similar  uses  of  islands 
by  Indians  and  Europeans,  and  have  them  speculate  about  why  these  uses  were  similar  or  different. 

View  of  Fort.  The  anatomy  of  a  fort. 

While  you  are  still  up  in  the  observation  tower  take  a  few  minutes  to  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  fort  and  its 
relationship  to  the  harbor.  Forts  are  designed  for  purposes  of  defense  and  tend  to  be  large,  strongly  built 
and  somewhat  intlexible.  Because  of  these  characteristics  they  are  usually  found  near  an  important  piece  of 
terrain  such  as  a  harbor  entrance,  river,  channel  or  mountain  pass,  so  that  control  can  be  maintained  and 
inuuders  repelled. 

The  fort  is  basically  a  pentagon  with  a  bastion  on  each  of  the  comers.  The  passage  of  the  glacier  has  left  its  - 
marie  on  the  design  and  placement  of  the  fort.  By  looicing  at  the  map  which  indicates  the  original  contours 
of  the  island  as  well  as  the  outline  of  the  fort,  you  can  see  that  the  island  originally  was  formed  by  two 
parallel  drumlins  aligned  northwest  to  southeast  connected  by  a  saddle.  This  alignment  coincides  with  the 
fan-like  advance  of  the  glacier. 

Each  section  of  the  fort  was  designed  for  specific  functions.  Bastions,  as  a  means  of  increasing  gun  mount- 
ing areas,  have  already  been  discussed.  Looking  down  you  will  get  a  good  idea  of  the  relationship  between 
the  coverface  and  the  fort  fronts.  Turning  from  the  coverface,  look  down  the  wall  toward  another  observa- 
tion tower.  This  wall  is  known  as  Front  II.  The  top  of  the  front  is  known  as  the  ramparts,  and  along  this 
you  will  be  able  to  make  out  a  series  of  crescents  known  as  barbettes  that  extend  out  from  the  parapet  or 
protective  wall.  These  are  pans  of  gun  placements.  If  you  are  lucky  there  will  be  a  ship  passing  by,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  strategic  placement  of  the  guns  in  the  fon  in  relationship  to  the  shipping 
channels. 


1 0soldiers  Quarters. 
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As  you  leave  Bastion  C  and  turn  left,  you  once  again  pass  by  a  series  of  entry  ways  which  were  the  Civil  War 
enlisted  men's  quarters.  Each  dormitory  room  held  approximately  40  men.  You  might  ask  the  students  to 
imagine  what  being  a  soldier  at  Fort  Warren  during  the  Civil  War  might  be  like.   What  would  they  miss  and 
what  would  they  like  about  the  fort? 

Front  I. 

As  you  walk  along  Front  I,  keep  your  eyes  open  for  the  fort's  best  example  of  weathering  of  the  granite. 
Located  near  the  flag  pole  is  a  large  crack  in  the  wall  caused  by  the  addition  of  the  gun  mounts  which 
allowed  water  to  run  between  the  stones,  freeze,  and  crack  the  wall.  Elsewhere  you  will  see  grass  and  even 
trees  growing  out  between  the  stones.  In  time  this  will  cause  them  to  shift  as  nature  reclaims  the  work  of 
man. 
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From  this  discussion  of  the  fort  several  projects  might  be  suggested.  Georges  Island  has  had  the  British. 
French  and  several  American  flags  flown  over  it.  Students  might  be  interested  in  looking  into  these  various 
flags  as  a  library  project.  Also  building  a  model  of  the  fort  would  be  a  good  way  of  gaining  insights  into  the 
design  a}xd  function  of  the  fort.  Students  might  compare  Fort  Warren  to  other  forts  and  consider  their 
similarities  and  differences  in  design,  construction  and  placement.  Fmally  students  might  want  to  consider 
why  forts  like  Fort  Warren  are  not  built  today  and  what  has  taken  their  place. 


\1L  Cisterns  and  WeUs.  Water,  water  everywhere,  but  not  a  drop  to  drink. 


Water  on  an  island  would  not  seem  to  be  a  problem  since  it  is  in  sight  in  all  directions.  However  fresh  water 
has  always  been  in  siiort  supply  on  Georges  Island.  Next  to  the  path  along  the  edge  of  the  parade  ground 
near  Bastion  A  are  the  remains  of  one  of  a  series  of  cisterns  which  held  fresh  water  for  the  troops.  Some 
cisterns  were  filled  with  water  brought  in  by  ships.  Others  located  beneath  the  fort  wails  collected  rainwater 
that  ran  down  from  the  ramparts.  The  system  was  not  satisfactory,  and  wells  were  dug  in  Bastion  D  where 
they  are  marked  by  two  concrete  slabs.  These  tapped  the  lens  of  fresh  water  located  underneath  the  ground, 
but  for  various  reasons  this  water  was  slightly  salty  and  not  very  good  to  drink.  Water  is  now  piped  in  from 
Hull,  but  water  continues  to  be  a  problem  because  the  pipe  is  frequently  broken  by  fishing  vessels  dragging 
their  nets. 


1 '^  Powder  Magazine. 
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As  you  walk  from  the  cisterns  over  to  the  wells  in  Bastion  D  you  will  walk  past  a  stone  building  with  a  wall 
around  it.  This  is  the  main  powder  magazine.  Its  isolated  location  in  the  parade  ground,  heavy  wail  and 
stone  construction  give  clues  to  its  purpose.  The  magazine  was  the  storehouse  for  the  volatile  blackpowder 
used  by  the  cannons.  The  magazine's  construction  and  placement  would  give  maximum  protection  to  the 
garrison  in  case  of  an  accidental  explosion.  The  arched  interior  makes  an  interesting  echo  chamber,  and 
would  be  a  good  place  to  demonstrate  and  discuss  sound  and  echoes.   In  addition  to  the  main  powder 
magazine,  smaller  magazines  are  located  throughout  the  fort. 

Bastion  D. 

Located  in  Bastion  D  is  a  large  roonf  which  during  the  Civil  War  served  as  a  hospital.  The  Surgeon  General's 
reports  from  the  time  indicate  that  standards  of  health  and  medical  treatment  were  very  good  at  Fort 
Warren.  This  was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  fort  commander.  Justin  Dimick,  who  insisted  on  the  best 
of  treatment  for  his  prisoners  as  well  as  his  soldiers.  Such  humane  treatment  was  unusual  at  the  time  and  it 
is  not  sxirprising  that  Col.  Dimick  was  actively  involved  in  an  organization  which  evolved  into  the  American 
Red  Cross.  The  hospital  room  or  the  Horse  Chestnut  trees  in  Bastion  D  can  serve  as  a  convenient  place  to 
collect  all  the  people  in  your  group. 


1  ^Legends 


In  one  corner  of  Bastion  D  in  front  of  an  arched  passage,  look  for  a  round  crack  in  the  paving  stone.  There 
is  a  legend  that  has  developed  about  this  crack.  It  is  said  that  a  disgruntled  soldier  attempted  to  get  even 
with  an  overbearing  officer.  This  officer  would  pass  through  the  gate  at  exactly  5:00  every  evening.  So  the 
soldier  waited  above  the  courtyard  entrance  on  the  ramparts  with  a  large,  heavy  cannon  ball  poised  on  the 
brink.  At  exactly  5:00  PM  he  pushed  the  ball  over  and  it  crashed  to  che  stone  walk.  However  this  particular 
evening  the  officer  stopped  to  tie  his  shoe,  missing  disaster  by  30  seconds.  Many  people  say  that  this  storv 
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is  true,  but  others  say  that  it  is  just  a  story  —  a  legend.  There  are  a  lot  of  stories  about  the  fort  which  un- 
doubtedly are  the  product  of  bored  soldiers  isolated  on  an  island.  In  addition  to  entertainment,  legends 
allowed  the  soldiers  to  vent  their  frustration,  as  in  the  caimon  ball  story,  express  their  fears,  as  in  ghost 
stones,  or  dramatize  the  inconveniences  of  daily  life  as  in  the  story  of  bean  soup  made  from  one  bean.  If 
you  are  interested  in  more  of  these  stories  they  can  be  found  in  E.R.  Snow's  book  on  the  islands.  They  are 
as  entertaining  today  as  when  first  told  and  just  about  as  dubious. 

Memorial  to  "John  Brown's  Body'* 

As  you  leave  Bastion  D  and  walk  towards  the  main  sallyport,  you  will  pass  yet  another  row  of  doorways. 
Officers  including  Col.  Dimick  lived  in  this  area.  During  World  War  II  one  of  these  rooms  was  used  as  a 
chapel.  Its  walls  were  decorated  with  murals  commemorating  the  origin  of  the  song,  "John  Brown's  Body." 
The  words  to  this  song  started  as  a  joke  about  a  soldier  at  the  fort  named  John  Brown.  When  his  friends 
met  him  they  would  say,  "What  are  you  doing  here?  I  thought  that  your  body  was  a-mouldering  in  the 
grave."  This  was  soon  worked  into  the  soldiers'  singing,  and  as  soldiers  were  transferred,  the  song  went  with 
them.  Julia  Ward  Howe  heard  the  song  both  at  Fort  Warren  and  in  Washington,  and  she  adapted  the  melody 
for  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  RepubUc." 

Final  Note:  Scarp  Gallery. 

This  completes  the  tour  of  the  fort;  however,  there  is  one  other  area  which  you  may  wish  to  visit.  This  is 
the  Scarp  Gallery  indicated  by  the  letter  "P"  on  the  map.  This  can  be  reached  by  walking  back  around  the 
pier  side  of  the  fort  and  up  a  flight  of  iron  stairs.  This  is  not  recommended  for  small  children  or  others  who 
might  have  diftlculty  climbing  through  the  small  entry.  The  effort  is  worthwhile  because  the  Scarp  Gallery 
presents  one  of  the  most  visually  dramatic  views  of  the  inner  fort.  The  corridor  is  high-lighted  by  the  narrow 
shafts  of  light  entering  from  the  musketry  sUts.  As  an  assurance,  the  corridor  is  a  dead  end,  and  the  students 
cannot  stray  into  other  parts  of  the  fort. 


Sources 

There  are  few  materials  that  have  been  published  on  the  Harbor  Islands  which  are  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  Included  below  are  a  list  of  the  ones  that  are  reasonably  available. 

Hughes,  Quentin 

1974      Military  Architecture,  Hugh  Evelyn,  London  1974, 

An  extremely  interesting  study  of  the  development  of  forts  and  fortifications. 

Shurtleff,  Nathaniel  B. 

1871       A  Topographical  and  Historical  Description  of  Boston.  Alfred  Mudge  and  Son.  Boston. 

A  recent  paperback  edition  is  available  of  this  history  of  Boston. 

Smith,  Whitney 

1 970       The  Flag  Book  of  the  United  States:  The  Story  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Flags  of  the 
Fifty  States.  William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.  New  York. 

The  title  says  it  ail.^ 

Snow,  Edward  Rowe 

1935       The  Islands  of  Boston  Harbor.  Andover:  The  Andover  Press. 

An  interesting  and  amusing  account  of  the  islands,  their  history  and  legends.  Several  more  recent 
editions  are  generally  available  at  public  libraries. 

Snow,  Edward  Rowe 

1941       Historic  Fort  Warren.   Boston:  The  Yankee  Publishing  Company. 

This  book,  which  may  be  hard  to  find,  discusses  the  history  of  the  fort.  Much  of  the  information  is 
in  Snow's  The  Islands  of  Boston  Harbor. 

Strahler,  .Arthur  N. 

1966      A  Geologist's  View  of  Cape  Cod.  New  York:  Natural  History  Press. 

Although  focused  on  Cape  Cod,  this  has  much  information  to  explain  the  geology  of  Boston  Harbor. 
Readily  available  in  paperback. 


Historic  Personalities 
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Justin  Oimick,  1800-1871.  From  October  1861  to  November.  1863,  Dimick  was  the  commander  of  the 
prison  facilities  at  Fort  Warren.  He  was  very  much  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  humane  treatment  of  soldiers 
and  prisoners. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  18 19-10 IQ.  Author  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  which  was  inspired  by  soldiers 
at  Fort  Warren  and  in  Washington  singing  "Jolm  Brown's  Body." 

James  Murray  Mason,  1798-1871.  The  Confederate  diplomatic  Commissioner  to  Europe  who  along  with 
John  Slidell  was  captured  from  the  British  ship  Trent  and  imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren.  The  significance  of 
this  incident  was  the  possible  involvement  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Civil  War  on  the  side  of  the  South. 

John  Reagan.  1818-1905.  The  Postmaster  General  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  who  was  captured 
at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren  for  five  months. 

John  Slideil,  1793-1871.  The  Confederate  diplomatic  Commissioner  to  Europe  who  along  with  James 
Murray  Mason  was  captured  from  the  British  ship  Trent  and  imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren  in  December,  1861 . 

Alexander  Hamilton  Stephens,  1812-1883.  The  Vice  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  who 
was  captured  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  imprisoned  at  Fort  Warren  for  five  months. 

Sylvanus  Thayer.  1785-1872.  Military  engineer  and  superintendent  of  West  Point  from  1817  to  1833. 
Thayer  was  engineer  in  charge  of  fortifications  at  Forts  Warren  and  Independence  and  o(  tlie  improvement 
of  harbors  in  the  New  England  Coast  from  1833  to  1863. 

Joseph  Warren,  1741-1775.  Boston  doctor  and  Revolutionary  War  patriot  for  whom  Fort  Warren  is  named. 
He  was  closely  associated  with  Samuel  .Adams  and  served  as  General  of  the  Massachusetts  forces.  Warren 
was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 


Glossary 

Barbettes. 
Bastion 

Gstems 

Coverface 
Oemi-lune 

Drumiins 

Front 
Glaciers 

.Magazine 

Moat 

Parapet 

Place-of-Arms 

Ravelin 

Rustication 
Sallyport 

Trent 


A  platform  from  which  cannon  are  fired  over  a  parapet. 

Outward  projection  of  the  fort  walls  where  two  fronts  join.  Tlie  bastions  are  constructed 
so  that  fire  area  of  cannons  is  greatly  increased.  The  short  side  walls  allow  shots  parallel 
to  the  front  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  clear  this  area  of  invaders. 

Large  tanks  for  holding  water  which  at  Fort  Warren  were  filled  with  collected  rainwater 
and  water  shipped  over  from  the  mainland. 

An  earthwork  which  protects  a  fortification  wall. 

A  curved  bastion-like  section  of  a  fortification.  The  demi-lune  at  Fort  Warren  is  located 
in  the  coverface  opposite  the  main  sallyport. 

A  dome  shaped  landform  composed  of  sand,  gravel  and  rocks  accumulated  in  the  course 
of  glacial  movement.  Most  of  the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor  are  drumiins. 

The  side  of  a  fortification  that  extends  between  two  main  comers. 

Large  masses  of  ice  and  snow  that  have  covered  parts  of  the  earth  at  various  times,  chang- 
ing the  contours  of  the  earth's  surface. 

.A  space  in  which  e.xpiosives  are  stored  at  a  fort.  Fort  Warren  had  several  magazines  located 
in  the  bastions  and  also  the  large  central  storage  building  in  the  parade  ground. 

A  ditch,  frequently  filled  with  water,  which  serves  as  a  protective  obstacle. 

The  low  protective  wall  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  ramparts. 

A  space  for  troops  to  assemble.  Formerly  this  space  was  a  raised  area  between  the  maga- 
zine and  Bastion  E. 

.A  triangular  earthwork  which  protects  one  part  of  a  fort.  The  ravelin  at  Fort  Warren, 
which  has  been  removed,  was  mounted  with  a  battery  of  guns. 

A  stone  finishing  technique  which  leaves  the  stone  with  a  rough  surface. 

.A  small  tunnel  leading  out  of  a  fortification.  This  provided  an  exit  through  which  soldiers 
could  rush  to  attack  the  enemy. 

The  British  mail  ship  from  which  Mason  and  Slidell  were  captured  by  the  Union  Navy  prior 
to  their  imprisonment  at  Fort  Warren. 
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RELATED  SITES 


Historic 

Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Monument  Square 
Charlesiown,  MA 

An  other  example  of  nineteenth  century  granite  work  and 
famous  battle  ground  of  the  Revolution  where;  Joseph 
Warren  was  killed. 

Quincy  Historical  Society 
Adams  Academy  Building 
8  Adams  Street 
Quincy,  MA 

773-1144 

Exhibits  of  the  granite  industry 

U.S.S.  Constitution  Museum 

Navy  Yard 

Charlestown.  MA 

242-0543 

An  example  of  a  nineteenth  century  wooden  sailing  vessel 

Museum  of  the  American-China  Trade 
215  Adams  Street 
Milton,  MA 
696-1815 

A  museum  stressing  the  importance  of  shipping  in  the 
development  of  Boston 

Fort  Independence 
Castle  Island 

William  J.  Day  Boulevard 
South  Boston,  MA 

A  nineteenth  century  fortification  currently  closed  to  the 
public  for  restoration.  The  exterior  provides  another 
example  of  fort  construction 

General  Sylvanus  Thayer  Birthplace 
786  Washington  Street 
Braintree,  MA02185 

This  restored  home,  operated  by  the  Braintree  Historical 
Society,  offers  a  good  view  of  architecture  and  life  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  is  a  small  military  museum  in 
the  basement  of  the  house. 

Museum  of  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets 
227  Commonwealth  Avenue 
Boston.  MA 

267-1726 

.A  museum  of  military  history.  The  First  Corps  was 
stationed  at  Ft.  Warren  during  the  Civil  War. 


Natural  History 

Boston  Harbor  Islands  Park 

Department  of  Environmental  Management 

Wampatuck  State  Park 

749-7160 

Metropolitan  District  Commission 
Recorded  Information:  727-5252 

Grape,  Bumpkin,  Gallops,  Great  Brewster  and  Calf,  operated 
by  D.E.M.,  will  have  facilities  for  day  trips,  camping,  and 
interpretive  programs  this  summer.  Free  water  taxi  service 
will  operate  from  Geroges  Island  to  Gallops,  Loveils.  Grape 
and  Bumpkin  Islands.  Other  islands  must  be  reached  by 
private  boat. 

Peddocks  Island  will  be  open  for  group  camping  and  Lovells 
will  be  open  for  family  camping  and  will  have  an'mterpreiive 
trail. 

World's  End  -  Martins  Lane,  Hingham 

Under  Administration  of  Trustees  of  Reservations 

224  Adams  Street 

^Milton,  MA 

698-2066 

A  picturesque  example  of  drumlins  in  their  unaltered  form. 

New  England  Aquarium 
Central  Wharf 
Boston,  MA 
742-8870 

A  close-at-hand  view  of  marine  life. 

Trailside  Museum 
Blue  Hill  Reservation 
1904  Canton  Avenue 
Milton,  MA 
442-0991 

An  excellent  place  for  the  interpretation  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  area.  Indians  canoed  down  the  Neponset 
River  from  the  Blue  Hills  each  summer  to  visit  the  Harbor 
Islands. 

Museum  of  Science 
Science  Park 
Boston,  MA 
742-6088 

A  multifaceted  museum  for  natural  history  and  technology. 

Thompson  Island  Education  Center 
Thompson's  Island 
P.O.  Box  127 
Boston,  MA  02127 

A  center  concerned  with  environmental  issues.  Center 
facilities  are  available  for  class  projects  with  courses  and 
programs  directed  by  the  staff  of  the  center. 


Study  Guide  Evaluation  Sheet 

After  you  have  had  a  chance  to  look  through  the  study  guide  and  use  it  on  your  nip  to  Geroges  Island,  we 
would  value  your  comments  so  that  future  editions  will  be  more  informative  and  easier  to  use.  In  each  of 
the  following  questions  either  circle  the  most  appropriate  answer  of  fill  in  the  requested  information. 
Thanks  for  your  thoughts  and  effort.  The  address  is  printed  on  the  back. 

1.     I  generally  found  the  description  of  the  boat  trip  to  be  (very  useful,  just  of  passing  interest,  not  at  all 
of  use  or  interest). 


From  the  text  and  maps  were  you  able  to  orient  yourself  during  the  boat  trip? 


Yes 


No 


3.  I  thought  that  there  was  (enough,  too  much,  not  enough)  information  about  the  other  islands  in  the 
harbor. 

4.  I  thought  that  there  were  (enough,  not  nearly  enough)  suggested  projects  and  student  activities 
included  in  the  guide,  and  I  generally  found  these  to  be  (useful,  not  useful). 

5.  I  was  able  to  follow  the  suggested  tour  of  the  fort  (not  very  easily,  fairly  easily,  very  easily). 

6.  I  thought  that  there  was  (too  much,  just  right  amount,  not  enough)  information  included  about  the 
fort  and  its  history. 

7.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  the  following  ideas  expanded  or  omitted  from  the  guide,  (for  example, 
natural  history,  geology,  history  etc.) 

8.  What  was  the  major  reason  that  you  visited  Georges  Island  and  Fort  Warren? 


9.     As  the  study  guide  is  now,  how  did  it  aid  in  your  visit  to  the  island? 


10.     What  changes  would  you  suggest  for  the  future  editions  of  the  study  guide  1 


1 1 .     What  changes  to  the  island  and  fort  would  you  like  to  see  to  make  future  visits  more  enjoyable? 


Metropolitan  District  Commission 

Public  Infonnation  Office 

(727-5215) 

20  Somerset  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02108 


